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which they run, and the size of the fields enclosed, can be 
accurately gathered from it ; and lastly, the position of the 
bed, its situation as regards Endeus' church, the sand 
plain, and the tidal lake of Traghmh6r, are accurately 
marked down, so that the reader has only to glance at it 
in order to comprehend the locality and its antiquarian 
objects. 



ON THE SESKINAN" OGHAM INSCBIPTIONS, COUNTY 
OF WATEEEOED. 

BY RICHARD R. BRASH, M. R. X. A. 

Seskinan is a ruined church in the parish of the same 
name, barony of Decies Without Drum, and county of 
Waterford. It stands on the townland of Knockboy, and 
is marked " Seskinan's Church,'^ on sheet No. 13 of the Ord- 
nance Survey of the county. The parish of Seskinan 
occupies a fertile upland plain lying between the Knock- 
Maol-Dun mountains on the west, and the Monavulla 
range, a spur of the Comeraghs, on the east. It is about 
twelve miles from Clonmel, seven from Cappoquin, and nine 
from Dungarvan ; standing on the farm of Mr. Gleeson, 
about three quarters of a mile north-east of Beary's Cross, 
which is on the high road from Clonmel to Dungarvan. I 
am thus minute in describing the locality, as I have been 
frequently at great loss of time and trouble in finding the 
whereabouts of similar monuments, owing to the defective 
and careless descriptions of even professed archaeologists. 

The old church stands in the north-east corner of the 
graveyard, which is of a quadrangular form, and enclosed 
by a thick fence of earth and stones, and of modern con- 
struction. The building, as will appear by the accompany* 
ing ground plan, is a simple quadrangle, standing east 
and west, being seventy-two feet ten inches in length, and 
twenty-four feet nine inches in breadth in clear of walls, 
which are three feet in thickness ; the walls are all stand- 
ing, and are built of coarse rubble work, the material be- 
ing apparently field stones and small boulders ; the quoins, 
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door, and window jambs being of dressed stone. On the 
apex of the west gable is a rude double bell-cot. The en- 
trances are in the south and north w^alls towards the west 
end, and have pointed arches 
externally, the janibs being 
simply chamfered without la- 
bels. The windows are five in 
number. The east window is 
a long narrow ope, having a 
chamfered dressing and a tre- 
foiled arch without a label ; 
there is one window-ope in the 
north wall, one in the south, 
and two in the west gable, one 
over the other, and all of the 
same character. These opes, as 
well as the entrance, are lin- 
telled internally with long stone 
slabs, over which are rude dis- 
charging arches ; on certain of 
these lintels are to be found in- 
scriptions in Ogham characters. 
These inscriptions were dis- 
covered by Mr. George V. Du 
Noyer, M. R. L A., " Geological 
Survey of Ireland," and a set of 
admirably executed sketches, 
and a ground plan of this edi- 
fice will be found in the series 
of "Illustrations of Irish Archi- 
tecture and Antiquities," pre- 
sented by him to the Library of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. Being anxious to make a personal examination of 
these inscriptions, I visited Seskinan Church on Saturday, 
May 30th, accompanied by Dr. Caulfield, F. S. A. We 
started from Youghal at an early hour in the morning, 
crossed the Blackwater by the great timber bridge, went 
through the pretty village of Clashmore, by Aglish and 
Whitechurch, to Cappagh, leaving Dromana and Afikne to 
the left ; from Cappagh we struck across the country by 
the new Board of Works road, and came out on the high 
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road from Dungarvan to Clonmel at Curragh-na-Modderee, 
two miles south of Beary's Cross. Having procured a lad- 
der, we proceeded to the church, of which we made a care- 
ful examination, taking accurate copies of the inscriptions, 
the results of which I now proceed to lay before the 
Association. 

No. 1. This is the internal lintel of the north window, 
next to the east gable ; it is five feet nine inches in 
lenorth, twelve inches in breadth, and six and a half in 
thickness at the centre ; it has a mutilated inscription 
on an external angle commencing two feet three inches 
from the end, and running to the top, one of the cha- 
racters being turned round on the top, which is fractured. 
The letters are much defaced, and several are missing, 
owing to spawls having been knocked off the edge of the 
stone, apparently by the mason, to form a straight arris 
over the ope. 

EKITTO M Q SETAS 

The vertical and sloping dotted strokes are open to 
doubt, not being so clearly marked as the rest ; there are, 
however, very strong indications of the values I have 
ascribed to them. I have no doubt that the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth characters form portions of the usual word 
" Maqi," the genitive case of Mac, as usually found on these 
monuments, and forming the key-word of the inscription ; 
the injured angle spaces, marked above by horizontal dots 
in continuation of the fleasg line, allow for the comple- 
tion of the word. 

No. 2. This forms the internal lintel of the south win- 
dow, next the east gable ; it is four feet four inches in 
length, eleven inches in breadth, and eight inches in thick- 
ness at the centre ; it is a dark red clay slate. Like the 
former, it has been hammered and dressed, to make it fit 
its present position, consequently the inscription is incom- 
plete, and several of the existing letters are much defaced. 
Owing to the present position of the stone, the inscription, 
when copied, must be reversed, and read from left to right; 




N9 2. 




N9 3. 
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it commences at one foot ten inches from the bottom, and 
is as follows : — 



E R 



Owing to the damaged state of this stone, nothing can 
be made of the inscription. 

No. 3. Over the lintel bearing the above inscription is 
a discharging arch of rough rubble work; one of the arch 
stones is a fragment of an inscribed Ogham monument ; it 
is fourteen inches in length, and two and a half inches in 
thickness ; the inscription is on one of the front angles, 
and is quite legible, as follows : — 



It has been suggested that this is a portion of the lintel 
inscription under it: upon comparison, however, I could 
not connect them, neither could I do so with any of the 
other inscriptions. I rather think it is a fragment of an 
independent monument ; indeed it is probable that many 
other fragments are built into the walls of this church. 

No. 4. This is the internal lintel over the south door- 
way (see Plate facing page 120, fig. 3), and measures six 
feet two inches in length, ten and a half inches in breadth, 
and eight and a half inches in thickness at the centre ; it 
is much damaged and spawled, on the inscribed angle par- 
ticularly ; this dressing was done probably to bring the 
sofFet angle of the stone to a regular line ; its effect has 
been to obliterate the inscription excepting a few scores, 
as follows : — 



"-»" tlill nil I 

TJ N SB 

This monument appears to have been of the class called 
'' Holed Stones," as through the external angle at the right 
hand side a circular hole of two inches diameter has been 
drilled. This is not the only example we have of a holed 
stone having an Ogham inscription. In the churchyard 
of Kilmaelkedar, county of Kerry, we have a fine monu- 

3llD SER., VOL. I. S 
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ment of this class having an inscription on two angles, and 
a perforation close to the angle, as in the Seskinan example. 

The inscribed monument at Ballymorereagh, county 
of Kerry, was also one of this class, as the remains of the 
perforation can still be seen on it. An example of what I 
believe to be a Pagan holed stone converted into a Chris- 
tian monument may be seen in the old graveyard of the 
church of Pecaun, county of Tipperary, where it and a 
number of singular Irish inscribed tomb slabs were dis- 
covered by Mr. Du Noyer, and are figured by him in 
his "Antiquarian Sketches," Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. The perforation in this case also being on the 
angle.^ 

No. 5. This forms the internal lintel of the upper win- 
dow in the west gable (see Plate facing page 120, fig. 1) ; it 
is four feet nine inches in length, one foot three inches in 
breadth, and seven inches in thickness at the centre. The 
inscription is on the front angle, and in its present position 
cannot be read, as it is upside down ; therefore, when 
copied, the copy must be reversed in order to read it cor- 
rectly — an evidence either that the builders of this church 
knew nothing of the Ogham, or if otherwise, they did not 
wish it to be read. 

The inscription on this lintel is the best preserved of 
any, as all the characters are quite legible, this in all pro- 
bability is owing to the fact of the stone being placed at 
such a height from observation, that the builders did not 
think it necessary to deface the markings. Mr. Du Noyer s 
copy of this inscription is correct, with the exception of 
one letter, the seventh, which in his copy is an E ; it is 
actually an I, which I took particular care to verify, as on 
my visit 1 had copies of the inscriptions taken from that 
gentleman's sketches with me, therefore any differences I 
was careful to note, and had every mark examined and 
verified by Dr. Caulfield ; it therefore stands thus : — 

C I RMAa IMUC 

1 Other examples of this class of anti- found in a paper contributed by the 
quities, and an account of the superstitions writer of this article to the " Gentleman's 
connected with ** Holed Stones" will be Magazine," Dec, 1864. 
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Fortunately there can be no controversy about this in- 
scription, which reads 

^^ Cir, the son of Muc." 

The name of Cir, or Ciar, is one of considerable anti- 
quity in Gaedhelic history. Keating relates, from the " Book 
of Invasions," that the Clanna Miledh brought with them 
into Ireland a celebrated poet named Cir, the son of Cis. 
Ciar is a celebrated Munster name ; he was an illegitimate 
son of Fergus, King of Ulster, by Meav, Queen of Con- 
naught: being expulsed from the court of Cruachan, he 
sought refuge in Munster, and obtained a large extent of 
territory, from him called Ciarraidhe Luachra, or Kerry 
the Rushy, and extending from Tralee bay to the mouth of 
the Shannon, and from Sliabh Luachra to Tarbert, and 
from which territory the present county of Kerry is named. 
Dr. O^Donovan (''Book of Rights," n., pp. 48, 100), states, 
that the descendants of Ciar removed back to Connaught 
"in the reign of Aedh, son of Eochaidh Tirmcharna, the 
eighth Christian king of Connaught, under the conduct of 
Cairbre, son of Conaire." The principal family of their 
race took the surname of O'Conchobhair (O'Conor). Keat- 
ing states that Ciar was the son of Feargus, the son of 
Roigh, by Meav, Queen of Connaught, that he gave his 
name to Ciaruidh, that is Kerry in the province of Munster, 
and that from him the family of " O'Conor Kerry" is de- 
scended. 

I have not been able to identify this name at any later 
period ; it is not to be found in O'Donovan's Index to his 
" Annals of the Four Masters," neither in the Indexes to 
the various works published by the " Archgeological" and 
" Celtic Societies," so that we must admit it to be a name 
of a very remote antiquity, and a very suitable one to be 
found inscribed in this archasic character. 

The form of the genitive case of the word "Mac" found 
on this stone is that most general on Ogham monuments — 
" Maqi ;" other forms are also found, as Maqqi, Maqqu, 
Mage, Maccu, Mag, Magu. There is, properly speaking, 
no Q in the Gaedhelic alphabet ; the Oghamic character of 
five strokes above the line, which enters into the formation 
of the above word, is represented in sound by the Gaedhelic 
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CU, equivalent to the English Q. The commutability of 
the letters C and G, as well as of the vowels in the Irish 
language, will account for the various forms of this word 
found not only on these monuments, but also in ancient 
Gaedhelic MSS. 

The identification of this word on Ogham monuments 
we owe to the Right Rev. Dr. Graves, who first called pub- 
lic attention to it ; and which identification has had a very 
important bearing on the decyphering of these inscriptions, 
as its occurrence always points out the way in which they 
should be read, leads us to look before and after it for pro- 
per names, and indicates beyond doubt the monumental 
character of the stone. 

The patronymic " Muc" inscribed on this stone is one 
form of a name very frequently found on these monuments ; 
it appears to have been the name of a very powerful and 
numerous tribe, difi*used through the south and south-west 
coasts of Ireland, from Tralee Bay to Waterford Harbour, 
and is found in various forms, as Muc, Muce, Mucoi, the 
last being the most frequent. This name is found on the 
Lougher stone, No. 8, of the Royal Irish Academy collec- 
tion, also on No. 11 of the same collection ; on a stone at 
Ballintaggart; on one at Ballinrannig ; on one in the cave 
of Dunloe ; the above are in Kerry. In the county of 
Cork it occurs on the following monuments : — Rooves- 
more, Aghaliskey, and Placus, or Green Hill. In the 
county of Waterford, at Drumloghan and Seskinan. The 
name is evidently a tribe name, and derived from Muc, 
the Gaedhelic for boar. Tribe names derived from ani- 
mals were as usual in Ireland as in other countries ; thus 
we have had the Mac Turcs, Mac Sionachs, Mac Tires, 
Mac Cues, Mac Cons, &c. That the boar was held in great 
estimation in Ireland, if not actually reverenced, we have 
strong indications in traditions, and in the folk-lore of the 
peasantry, and yet stronger evidence in the fact that it 
enters largely into the topographical nomenclature of our 
island. Thus an ancient name of Ireland was Muc-inis, or 
Boar Island ; there is a Muc-inis in Lough Derg, on the 
Shannon, also a Muc-inis on the coast of Clare, and Inish 
Muck off the shore of Island Magee, county of Antrim, as 
well as a district on the banks of the River Brick, in Kerry, 
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of the same name. And as for Rath-na-mucs, Cool-na- 
mucs, Bally-na-mucs, Kil-na-mucs, and other topographi- 
cal designations into which this word enters, they are 
exceedingly numerous. I would also remark that those 
into which the words Tore, Liath, ChoUan, Cro, and Banbh 
enter, all refer to this animal. One of our early kings is 
called '' Olmucadha," or " of the great Swine." 

The prominence thus given to this animal in our topo- 
graphical nomenclature and legendary tales suggests the 
idea, that the boar may have been indentified with that 
system of animal worship which we have some reason for 
believing once existed in this country. 

The Hindoos reverenced the " Varaha" or Boar, as one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu ; and in the geography of 
that people Europe is set forth as "Varaha Dwipa," 
or " Boar Island," equivalent to our own " Muc-inis." 
Vishnu is represented as residing there in the form of a 
boar ; and he is described as the chief of a numerous oif- 
spring of followers in that shape ("Asiatic Researches," 
vol. viii., pp. 302-361). With such facts before us we can- 
not, therefore, be surprised at finding the name of this 
animal given to a tribe in all probability the most ancient 
we have recorded. 

No. 6. This forms the internal lintel of the lower win- 
dow in the west gable (see Plate facing page 120, fig. 2) ; it 
is three feet eleven inches in length, eight inches in breadth, 
and seven inches in depth. 

The inscription is short, but in fair preservation, and 
the values of the characters can be accurately ascertained ; 
it finishes close to the top of the stone, and is in its proper 
position for being read, and shows no visible trace of any 
other characters having been on the monument. Mr. Du 
Noyer's copy of the inscription dififers from mine ; his is as 
follows : — 

INI I »/w/ ^""# "* mil iiiii"" 

FBA.R TIGUNN 

Having had the use of a ladder, I was enabled to examine 
this inscription very closely, and having had the assistance 
of Dr. Caulfield in the examination and appropriation of 
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every mark, I have no hesitation in giving the following 
as a true copy. 

Mil ^ ///// '""#"*>^Z^lllil"" 

The fourth stroke of the first group belongs unmis- 
takeably to it, as there is scarcely a shade of difference in the 
relative spaces between them. I am not surprised that Mr. 
Du Noyer should copy the second last character as an N, 
instead of an R ; I was nigh committing the same error my- 
self at the first glance, as the upper half of the five scores 
was covered by a patch of grey lichen, and required a close 
examination. An independent copy by Mr.. Williams, of 
Dungarvan, agrees with mine in both these letters, 

Mr. Williams read this " Sar Tigearn." " Sar" is a sign 
of the superlative degree ; also means exceeding, excessive, 
great. '' Tigearn'^ would be " Tighearna," a Lord, oghami- 
cally written. Here, however, we have not a sufficient 
number of vowel marks to form the letters E A. This would 
not be a great objection, as the word " Tigurn" would be 
sufficiently near to meet the modern grammatical form of 
the term. In this view it would read *' Sar Tighearna," 
i. e. " The Great Lord." 

This would, however, be a very unusual form for an 
Ogham inscription, which invariably contains a proper 
name, or names. It is true, the proper name of " the great 
lord" may be upon one of the concealed angles of the stone, 
in which case the rendering would be a very suitable and 
probable one. My own impression is, that the whole forms 
a proper name, " Sartigurn," bearing a family likeness to 
the British name " Vortigern." Simple names are not un- 
frequently found on these monuments, as " Coftet," on that 
at Ardovenagh, Kerry, and '^ Monges," on that atBeen-na- 
Leacht, county of Cork. 

Having thus described the church and its inscriptions, 
I would offer a few remarks on the peculiar circumstances 
under which they have been preserved. The age of the 
church cannot be accurately determined beyond this, 
that it cannot be earlier than the fourteenth, and may 
be as late as the sixteenth century. The architecture is 
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not of that distinctive type, nor the details of such a cha- 
racter, as would enable us to fix its date with certainty ; 
and it is an established fact, that early types of architecture 
continued in use in remote districts of our island long after 
they had been superseded by other styles in the sister king- 
dom, and in towns, and more advanced centres of popula- 
tion in our own. 

That the stones upon which these inscriptions are found 
were merely used as building material, is quite evident 
from the statements already made, some of them being 
placed in such positions as prevent their inscriptions being 
read ; and as already stated, there is ample evidence that the 
stones have been hammer-dressed on the angles, and por- 
tions of the inscriptions knocked off, in order to produce 
a straight internal angle, and so render it suitable for the 
purpose to which it was devoted. 

The question naturally arises. From whence were these 
inscribed monuments procured, and what was their origi- 
nal destination ? This, I conceive, can be answered by an 
examination of the site. As I before stated, the present 
graveyard is a quadrangular area enclosed by a thick mo- 
dern fence of earth and stones. 

Outside of this fence, at the south side, and close to it, 
will be found a segment of a circular fence, evidently that 
of an ancient enclosure. Examining the graves inside the 
quadrangular fence, traces of this circular rampart may be 
traced. From this it is evident that an ancient rath existed 
here, partly upon which, and partly outside of which, the pre- 
sent church and graveyard were founded ; and it is another 
curious fact, that the church stands outside of the northern 
rim of the traces of the ancient rampart. Now, it is evi- 
dent that this enclosure was that of a Killeen, or Cealu- 
ragh, a place set apart in modern times for the burial of 
unbaptized infants, and persons who had died without re- 
ceiving the rites of the church, and which are so very 
plentiful through the couutry, that it is believed they were 
originally Pagan cemeteries. The fence in this instance is 
that of a killeen. The distinction between this and the 
rath being, that each rampart of the latter has always an 
accompanying ditch, while the former has never more than 
one simple fence without a ditch. It is also noteworthy, 
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that the church is built outside the killeen, though close 
to it; the inference being, that at its erection the preju- 
dice against the Pagan killeen strongly existed, though it 
gave way subsequently to such an extent as to allow the 
incorporation of a portion of it in the Christian graveyard, 
after, of course, the proper consecration. Now, if this was 
a killeen — as I have not the smallest doubt it was — the mys- 
tery of the Oghams is solved. They have always been the 
most prolific mines of these monuments ; wherever they are 
discovered, a killeen, or the site of one, is sure to be seen in 
the neighbourhood. This is the case at Drumloghan, county 
of Waterford ; at Keelboultragh, Roovesmore, Aghaliskey, 
and Liads, county of Cork ; atLugnagappul,Gortamaccaree, 
Ballintaggart, Ballymoreagh, Ballinrannig, Ardovenagh, 
Corkaboy, Drumcoar, and many others in the county of 
Kerry ; in fact, so frequently is this the case, that wher- 
ever I find an Ogham, I always inquire for a killeen, and 
seldom fail in finding one in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

The facts are probably these, that the church was 
erected adjoining this Pagan cemetery ; that the inscribed 
pillar stones standing in the old killeen were found so con- 
venient for lintels, that the builders, having no reverence 
for them, used them up in the construction of the building. 
It may be that all the lintels are inscribed, the lettered an- 
gles being turned upwards, and concealed in the wall. 

A fine Ogham inscription was found built into the 
wall of the Leabha, or penitential bed of St. Declan, at 
Ardmore (see our "Journal," vol. i., second series, p. 45); 
and another, now in the Museum of the Royal Cork In- 
stitution, was taken out of the wall of the old church of 
AghabuUog, when taken down for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing. 

I am glad to find that the subject of our Ogham monu- 
ments has been revived in the pages of your " Journal." 
Having paid attention to it for some time past, I am 
convinced that it has an important bearing upon the ques- 
of our early colonization : up to the present it has been but 
sparingly discussed, and there seems to be, on the part of 
those Avho have hitherto investigated it, a strange reticence, 
not only as to their opinions, but as to their discoveries. 
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The subject is not one of such great mystery and diffi- 
culty as many have imagined ; and ample materials, I am 
sure, yet exist undiscovered, awaiting the zeal and perse- 
verance of the explorer of this field of our native archaeo- 
logy. Hundreds of concealed rath-caves yet exist in the 
counties of Cork, Waterford, and Kerry, many of which, 
doubtless, contain hoards of inscriptions, as in the case of 
Drumloghan, Roovesmore, Aghaliskey, Dunloe, Aghacar- 
rible, and many others. It is a strange fact that the Ogham 
monuments of the county of Kilkenny have not yet been 
illustrated in our " Journal," with the exception of those 
of TuUoherin and the Dunbel " find." 

The remarkable inscriptions at Gowran and Ballyboden, 
in the county of Kilkenny, have not yet been given to the 
public. I hope that some local member of the Historical 
and Archaeological Society of Ireland will have both of 
these monuments photographed, and that we will have 
the satisfaction of seeing them engraved in the pages of our 
"Journal.'^ 

In a Paper contributed by me to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, and published in their " Proceedings," on the 
Ogham Chamber at Drumloghan, I advanced some opi- 
nions upon the general question, which I take the liberty of 
quoting here as a fitting sequel to my account of those 
at Seskinan: — 

'^ It has been to me a matter of some surprise that our very best Irish 
scholars have given scarcely any attention to the translation of these in- 
scriptions ; and I have heard it stated that such have on many occasions 
refused to offer an opinion on, or attempt a translation of, copies of inscrip- 
tions forwarded to them for that purpose. Such a fact has had a very dis- 
couraging effect on the study of these monuments ; men of humbler pre- 
tensions naturally shrinking from a task avoided by those of greater learning 
and experience in Celtic philology. 

'^ I rather think, however, that other important and pressing literary 
obligations, occupying the time and attention of such men as the late 
Professors O'Donovan and 0' Curry, prevented them from entering on new 
fields of investigation, rather than any inability to cope with a subject 
w^hich I believe either of these lamented scholars could easily have mas- 
tered, had they turned their attention towards it. 

'^ While it must be admitted that many of the inscriptions are impos- 
sible of translation, it is equally a fact that very many others, from their 
extreme brevity and simplicity, can be easily understood ; the failure of 
many attempted renderings resulting from one or other of the following 
causes : — 

3rd see., vol. I. T 
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** Firstly. An ignorance of the true nature and intent of the monu- 
ments. 

*^ Secondly. The linguistic difficulties presented by the obsolete 
Gaedhelic in which they are inscribed. 

*' Thirdly. Ignorance of the contractions used in engraving on a ma- 
terial where brevity was essential. 

'* Fourthly. Imperfection of copies, as well as of the inscriptions them- 
selves, from weatherwear and other injuries. 

" Fifthly. The pre-conceived ideas or prejudices of the translators, 
leading them to imagine what the inscription ought to be, and thence tor- 
turing, misplacing, and misreading the characters in every possible way, 
in order to bring out allusions to some local historic fact, or to the name of 
some famous mythic chief, king, or druid, or of some deity supposed to 
have been worshipped in pagan times. 

" Eejecting such illusory modes of investigation, and taking up the 
key alphabet from the Book of Eallymote, as adopted by the Eight Eev. 
Dr. Graves ; and, with its assistance, comparing and carefully analyzing a 
number of these inscriptions, the candid and patient investigator will, I 
think, be led to the following conclusions : — 

*' Firstly. That the inscribed stones are almost exclusively sepulchral 
or monumental. 

'* Secondly. That in such cases they seldom record more than the name 
and tribe name of the deceased ; with occasionally his profession as a war- 
rior, a poet, a judge, and sometimes an exclamation of grief, as ' alas,' 
* woe is me,' &c. 

" Thirdly. That they are inscribed in the simplest and briefest man- 
ner, connecting words scarcely ever used, and words frequently expressed 
by initials. 

<* Fourthly. That the word " Maqi," the genitive of [Mac] son, occurs 
in the majority of the monuments in some or other of its forms ; and that 
where it thus occurs, it becomes the key- word of the inscription ; as before, 
and after it, we are sure to find a proper name ; and that the position of 
this word dictates the position in which the legend is to be read." 

These conclusions I have arrived at after a careful ex- 
amination of all the inscriptions known to exist ; and I 
venture to predict that all future discoveries will tend to 
confirm them. 

As to the exact age of these monuments, it is impos- 
sible, with the amount of information at present available, 
to assign to them any distinct date. This, however, I firmly 
believe, that the introduction of the Ogham character into 
Ireland occurred at an early age, long antecedent to our 
Christian era, and all the recent finds are strongly con- 
firmatory of this view. I believe them to be the oldest 
existing' written memorials in these islands. I cannot, at 
the close of this paper, advance all the facts and arguments 
that support this view of the subject, but I hope to return 
to it specially at a future time. 



